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Nel: and Films 


When this pamphlet was first suggested the proposed title“ 
was “The Film in Education in India”. But as I thought it 
over it seemed that my experiences and the findings resulting 
from them would fit more exactly into the title “The film As 
An Educational Force in India.” 


To begin with, my experiences have been varied for my 
lectures, which were sponsored by the Ministry of Education 
as part of experimental Audio-Visual work, have covered a 
wide range of organisations. I have spoken to schools, agri- 
cultural institutes, universities, New Delhi’s Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, Bombay’s Theatre Centre and Films Division, asso- 
ciations of film proceducers and technicians, film journalists, and 
more than one board of film censors. The lectures were attend- 
ed by cinema workers, teachers, students and interested laymen, 
and the talks were given in a number of cities and towns over 
a wide area of India. 


Before giving details of the subjects, and the films upon 
which opinions were expressed by a number of different people, 
it is perhaps important to mention the basis upon which the 
film illustrations were selected. 


The films selected represented outstanding examples of 
international cinema production dating from 1917 to 1954. 
The criterion for selection was either that the theme, or general 


content of the film, parallelled some Indian problem; or because 
all specific technique employed in a particular film offered possi- 
bilities of the adaptation to Indian subjects. The idea was to 
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avoid presenting films which were totally remote from the 
Indian scene. - 


To illustrate the question of theme: For example, the 
German cinema was represented by G. W. Pabst’s famous film 
Kamaradeschaft (Comradeship). This film tells the true story 
ofa mine disaster on the Franco-German border and how 
German coalminers went to the rescue of the French despite 
the traditional hostility between the two countries. The film 
was originally produced to show “that if frontiers can be ignor- 
ed when man needs the help of man, then frontiers which are 

«barriers behind which wars are fomented, are inexcusable”. For 
Indian audiences the moral point of this film is quite clear. More- 
over, it is representative of the level of film recommended by the 
British Film Institute for use in all types of Secondary schools. 


To illustrate the matter of film technique: In Indian story 
films there are a great many songs, but these are not always in- 
tegrated into the story. To show what can be done with music 
in story films Rene Clair’s classic comedy, Le Million (The 
Million) was shown as representative of the French cinema. In 
this film “Music and songs were important. Sound was balan- 
ced against silence; (and) characters were allowed to sirfg 
suddenly for sheer enjoyment, this being part of the film’s charm 
and orginality.” While this film is not specifically designated 
for children it is suitable entertainment for any group. 


In the film producing centres of Bombay and Calcutta I 
gave six-day seminars consisting of the subjects “Film Appre- 
ciation”, “Drawings that Walk and Talk,” “Eisenstein’s Life and 
Work,” “Film Societies,” “Documentary Films’, and “Eisenstein 
in Mexico”. In New Delhi the lecture “Eisenstein in Mexico” 
was replaced by the talk “Four Directors”. The change was 
made in order to elaborate on the style of individual directors— 
Rene Clair, G. W. Pabst, Vsevolod Pudovkin and Alexander 


Dovzhenko—whose work was not so well known to Delhi 
audiences. 


These six subjects covered the general history of cinemato- 
graphy; the aesthetics of cinema; the development of distinctive 
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schools of cinema in different countries as shown in the three 
main categories of film production—the dramatic story film, 
the documentary film and the animated film made without 
living actors that is, cartoon, puppet and “cut-out” films. The 
history of the International Film Society Movement was also 
covered because of its importance in educating the public in 
Film Appreciation and, thus influencing the production and 
distribution of films of a higher calibre those of a widely edu- 
cational character. 


The subject “Film Appreciation’? was given as a single 
lecture at a number of Universities including Banaras Hindu 
University, the University of Patna, Calcutta University, Gaya 
College and other educational institutions. ‘Art in Cinema” 
also constituted a separate subject. ‘Cinema for Education” 
and “The Psychological Effects of the Film’? were two subjects 
given to several Social Educational Organisers’ Training Centres 
and Visual Education Committees. 


In order that the reader may have the fullest knowledge of the 
films, and film extracts, shown at various places I will list the 
films in terms of their seminar use. Ina number of cases the 
extracts are those which the British Film Institute has widely 
used in its Film Appreciation work. These I will designate as 
“B. F.I. Study Extracts” or “B.F.I. Study Films”. All 
the other extracts were specially prepared for my lectures in 
India. 


The first subject of the seminars, “Film Appreciation”, 
imtroduced the audience to the history of cinematic develop- 
ment. It showed how the film medium has been freed from 
theatre traditions and has developed a technique of presentation 
which is suited to the artistic possibilities of the motion picture 
camera. It also presented the cinema from an international 
point of view and showed that in general a film, like a novel 
or play, becomes universal in its appeal (a) when it presents an 
important social or political theme, and (b) when it is nationally 
true to the country where it is created. 


The films shown were : 


‘Charlie Chaplin’s The Immigrant (entire film), a comedy 
of an immigrant to the United States who goes into a restaurant 
with insufficient money to pay the bill. This film embodies 
all the major elements of Chaplin’s art and social philosophy. 


Alexander Dovzhenko’s Earth, a film of Russian peasant life 
directed by an artist who was himself born a peasant. This 
film is widely ranked as a masterpiece in the portrayal of peasant 
thought and expression of emotion. (B. F. I. Study Extract). 


Vsevolod Pudovkin’s “Storm Over Asia’ was shot as a 
silent film but shortly before his death the director made a 
sound tract for it. The film portrays the people of Mongolia 
during the War of Intervention. The two extracts shown in- 
cluded a documentary ceremonial dance enacted by Mongolian 


Buddhist priests. This film has been acquired by the Ministry 
of Education for preservation. 


_G.W. Pabst’s Kamaradeschaft (Comradeship), the last 
major German film produced before the advent of Nazism. The 
film shows amity between French and German miners during a 
mine disaster. (B.F.I. Study Extract), 


Rene Clair’s Le Million (The Million), a French comedy 
about a lost lottery ticket, The film blends amusing social satire 
with an imaginative use of music and singing. It represents 
engaging and artistic entertainment. (B.F.I. Study Extract). 


Luchiano Emmer’s Sunday in August, an example of 


Italian “neo-realist”” cinema. The film interrelates what happens 
to several groups of people Tepresenting different classes in 
Society when they go to spend a Sunday at the seaside. The 
selected extract shows these different groups having their lunch 


in contrasting environments. It affords some parallel with 
India’s social classes, 


John Ford’s They Were Expendable, an entertainment film 
of high technical merit based on the true account of American 
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exploits in the Pacific during the last war. The extract shows 
how a factual event can be presented as exciting drama and 
serve as a vehicle for a dynamic film portrayal. (B.F.I. Study 
Extract.) 


Children of Hiroshima showing two extracts from the 
Japanese film dedicated to the aftermath of the A-Bomb. The 
film was financed bya group of Japanese school teachers and 
produced by Japanese film technicians belonging to the city 
of Hiroshima. Since its release in Europe this film has been 
widely shown to religious and educational bodies concerned with 
the idea of peace. The commentary for the British promotion 
trailer of the film was written and spoken by the noted educator 
and philosopher, Bertrand Russell. 


The films illustrating “Film Appreciation” stressed that the 
feature film at its best is an educational force and that dramatic 
films can be based upon real situations as in They were Hupend- 
able, Kamaradeschaft and Children of Hiroshima, 


The lecture “Drawings That Walk and Talk” surveyed the 
attempts of early artists to convey the impression of movement 
before the invention of cinematography ; for example, the move- 
ments of animals in early cave paintings and paintings of dancers 
on Greek vases. It traced the origins of cinema and its deve- 


lopment in terms of the cartoon film, the puppet film and the 
‘cutout’ film. 


The films shown were :— 


Drawings That Walk and Talk, the history of the animated 
film-cartoon which I made for the British Film Institute. This 
film propounds the idea that the cartoon film is the modern 
way of telling fairy tales and it includes extracts from the first 
cartoons made to some of the most representative cartoons of 
Walt Disney. It has been widely used in education and in art 
schools. 


The Trees and the Wind, a Czechoslovakian cartoon film 
designed to teach while it entertains, the subject being the 
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erosion which results when trees are indiscriminately cut down. 
This film has been acquired by the Ministry of Education. 


Magic Canvas, a British cartoon by Halas and Batchelor 
which represents the most recent and experimental use of the 
cartoon technique. The film is influenced by the development 
in modern painting and is concerned with the synthesis of sound, 
colour, form and motion. It is particularly suited to use in art 
schools. 


The puppet film was represented by an extract from the 
well known Russian puppet film T'he New Gulliver based on 
Jonathan Swift’s famous satirical book, Gulliver?s Travels, 


The ‘cutout’ film was represented by Lotte Rein Reiniger’s 
silhouette film Papageno. This film is based on the fantastic 
character of the Birdcatcher in Mozart’s opera The Magic Flute 
and the music and songs from this opera accompany the film. 
The film was chosen because its style is particularly suited for 
adaptation to Indian subjects, for example, the Ramayana 
or the Jataka Tales. In effect, Lotte Reiniger’s technique has 


Something incommon with the Indian Shadow Play. (B.F.I. 
Study Film). 


With the exception of Magic Canvas all the films illustrating 
the subject “Drawings That Walk and Talk” are suitable for 
children and I used some of them in special experiments of 
which I will later give the details. 


“Eisenstein’s Life and Work” presented in detail the techni- 
cal and social ideas propounded by the great Russian director, 
Sergei Eisenstein, whose films influenced the technical advance 
of world cinematography and especially the development of the 


Documentary Film, notably in England. The films of Eisenstein 
which were shown were :— 


Potemkin (Odessa Stairs Sequence), which is widely re- 
garded as the most dynamic of films. It recreates the 1905 
mutiny of the Battleship Potemkin in the harbour of Odessa. 
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It introduced to the screen a feature film in which real people 
instead of actors appear. 


October (The Tzar and the Raising of the Bridge Sequence), 
a recreation of the Russian Revolution of 1917 in the city of 
St. Petersburg. The film combines a style of newsreel presen- 
tation with sequences of “intellectual cinema”, that is, the use of 
symbolism to induce the spectator to think in abstract terms. 


General Line (Cream Separator Sequence), an episodic film 
dealing with life in a Russian village during the period of collec- 
tivization. 


Time in the Sun (Epilogue), a film based upon Eisenstein’s 
unfinished film Que Viva Mewico! and which I produced and 
edited. 


Alexander Nevsky (Battle on the Ice Sequence), an histori- 
cal pageant-opera witha remarkable musical score by Sergei 
Prokoviey. This film is generally recognized as having influenced 
Lawrence Olivier’s interpretation of the Battle of Agincourt in 
Henry V. 


Ivan the Terrible (Coronation Sequence), Eisenstein’s last 
film dealing with the 15th century Tzar who consolidated the 
Russian State. 


The importance of Sergei Eisenstein’s work is threefold : 
that he created a theory of film making which has served as a 
base for study ever since; that he explored the film medium to 
the uttermost and dedicated himself to the creation of films 
which, in the widest sense, had an educational motive. 


“Film Societies”, upon which the development of Film 
Appreciation has depended in Europe and the United States, 
was discussed in detail, the purposes of Film societies, my own 
experiences in working with different types of film societies in 
England, the United States, France, Italy and the Netherlands, 
finally, the advisability of developing a similar movement in 
India. 
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This talk was. illustrated with extracts from films which 
have formed Film Society programmes in various countries. 
The illustrations were introduced with the British Film Institute 
discussion film on Great Expectation, David Lean’s adaptation 
of the Dickens classic. 


This was followed by :— 


Germaine Dulac’s famous French avant-garde film, 
The Seashell ond the Clergyman, with its trick photography for 


portraying a Freudian exposition of the unconscious mind. 
(B. F. I. Study Extracts.) 


Berthold Bartosch’s experimental “cutout” film The Idea 
the figures constructed of heavy black and white paper. The 
film was made in France and based on the anti-war book of 
wooducts by the German artist, Franz Marsecl. The music 
was composed by Honegger. This art film dedicated to show- 
ing the indestructibility of a great idea once born, is a plea 
for peace reflecting the state mind in Europe in the mid-1930’s. 


Vsevolod Pudoykin’s masterpiece, Mother, (final reel) one 
of the films which impiemented the founding of the Film Society 
Movement in Europe. The extract shown compares the out- 
break of passion in the Russian masses of 1905 with the Spring 


thaw. This was one of the first examples of the “realist” 
film. 


Luchiano Emmer’s first Italian fresco film, The Drama of 
Christ, based on the painting of the 13th century painter Giotto. 
This film was included because its techni 
Asian works of art, for example, the Aj 
Study Film). 


que is applicable to 
anta frescos. (B. F. I. 


Herbert Biberman’s Salt of the Barth, the story of a strike 
by Mexican-American workers and an outstanding social film 
of the post war period. 


“The Documentary Film” traded the development of this 
powerfully educative aspect of cinematography from the earliest 
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when Robert Flaherty made Nanook of the North in 1919 to 
the contemporary Australian documentary Back of Beyond. 
The span between these two films is from the Romantic Docu- 
mentary to the Realist Documentary. 


The films illustrating this talk were :— 


Robert Flaherty’s Nanook of the North, the igloo building 
extract. (B. F. I. Study Extract). 


Extracts from Part IV of Film and Reality, including 
Alberto Cavalcanti’s ein Que Les Heurs, a picture of French 
unemployment ; Walter Ruttman’s Berlin, the portrait ofa 
city ; John Grierson’s Drifters on Scottish herring fishing and a 
selection of other famous documentaries. 


Lastly, John Heyer’s Back of Beyond, the story of the 
mail van travelling into the burning desert heart of Australia. 


“Eisenstein in Mexico” told the story of this director’s 
unfinished Mexican film, Que Viva Mexico ! “the living history 
of Mexico”, a country offering many parallels to India. It ex- 
plained how Sergei Eisenstein worked with real people in Mexico 
and at locations covering almost the entire country and, thus, 
reconstructed the history of the country. 


This talk was illustrated with the film Time in the Sun, 
which I produced and edited from Eisenstein’s unfinished film 
and which, in its Prologue, three separate stories and its Epi- 
logue, preserves the skelton of Eisenstein’s original epic concept. 
Time in the Sun has been acquired by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


The films described above were combined in various ways 
to illustrate individual subjects which I discussed with edu- 
cational groups. For some lectures feature films like Potemkin, 
Kamaradeschaft, Le Million, Sunday in August and Children 
of Hiroshima were combined with documentaries like Nanook 
of the North and the fresco film The Drama of Christ, and the 
silhouette film Papagan. Thus, ina single lecture the audience 
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had an opportunity to estimate the diversity of the film medium 
and to observe its development. 


It might be interesting to mention here that Film Appre- 
ciation, which commenced in the West as the basic study of 
Film Societies, is now recommended as an activity for Youth 
Clubs. A British Film Institute pamphlet entitled Film Appre- 
ciation in Youth Clubs says: “Its advantages include the strong 
appeal which the cinema holds for members, the ready accessi- 
bility of films in the commercial cinema and the strong poten- 
tial critical attitude of young people towards films...... The main 
object of film appreciation work is to...... direct young people’s 
attention to the many more worthy films, sincere, well-made and 
of greatest entertainment value...In this way there will be deve- 
loped an active, critically appreciative attitude towards the 


cinema, as opposed to a passive acceptance of film as a source 
of superficial entertainment.” 


| 


Great Reactions 


to Film Appreciation” 


S 
J 


In 1938 Dr. Kamala Kanta Mukerjee, who now heads Calc- 
cutta University’s Department of Education, delivered a lecture 
on “Films in Education” at the Thirteenth Conference of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations in Calcutta. At 
that time he said: “We can assert that it (the film) is educational 
even when it entertains and that if a comparable effort had 
been putinto using the film for education in its widest sense 
as has been put into its use for entertainment, one could almost 
claim that the cultural level of all peoples would be immensely 
higher today than it actually is.....- The great use of films is that 
they make real, vivid and lifelike the objects they deal with...... 


Film appreciation is, therefore, the first step towards the pro- 
vision of films of cultural value.” 


Despite the views of Dr. Mukerjee, which are confirmed 
by most thinking people the world over, it has to be admitted 
that there are still many educated people in India who have the 
impression, if not the settled conviction, that nothing of value 
can be expected from the cinema—except, of course, the Docu- 
mentary Film—because entertainment films are of necessity 
geared to a cheap and vulgar standard of mass entertainment. 
They doubt if the cinema has or can acquire the status of a 
recognized art form. 


This false impression, and indeed prejudice, has been built 
up because relatively few of the outstanding cinema classics 
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have been shown in India. It is also due to the fact that the 
Indian public, as well as the producers and the technicians of 
the Indian film industry, have been constantly exposed to the 
mine run commercial Hollywood films which are frankly pro- 
duced solely for their quick financial returns. Since these films, 
for lack of anything better, have proved successful with the 
public, Indian producers have, for the most part, maintained 
that their own productions must subscribe to certain precon- 
ceived standards of commercial appeal rather than aim at 
artistic and educational merit. There have, of course, been 
exceptions. But on the whole producers have claimed that the 


public will accept nothing better. This assertion is open to 
question, 


There is no doubt that the international Film Festival of 
1952 came as a happy revelation to those who saw the films 
submitted by various Countries, especially the Italian and Japan- 
ese films. There is every evidence that this stimulating festival 
has influenced the production of some Indian films of a new 
artistic and social value, or, as, Dr. Mukerjee put it, “the film 
for education in its widest sense”. The festival certainly pre- 
pared the way for a new attitude towards the cinema. 


` During my first film seminar in Bombay I was greatly 
surprised by the interest which it called forth. First, there was 
the response of the film technicians who sought to study many 
of the film extracts which I brought with me. Outside of my 
talks—and there were several Special ones for technicians 
associations —we engaged in discussion about these film and 
also discussions regarding current and recent productions of 
the Film Division. I was also gratified by the interested 
attitude of scenario writers like K. A. Abbas and the actor- 
director, Raj Kapoor. There is no doubt that directors like 
Bimal Roy desire to produce films of greater merit. 


I gained the impression from my Bombay discussions that 
many skilled and talented technicians feel handicapped because 


they have not had the Opportunity to follow international film 
developments. For example, the Bombay technicians voiced 
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the desire to see an extract from the 1919 “milestone” German 
film, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, which is generally ranked 
as the first so-called “art film”. I had not thought of including 
this film because I supposed it was already well known in India. 
Upon request, the British Film Institute hastened to send an 
extract to India. 


_ During my weeks in Bombay I formed the definite opinion 
that film technicians here have a strong desire to produce films 
of greater artistic and thematic significance. 


As to the general audience attending the six-day seminars, 
I was astonished by the diversity of people who came. It 
appeared as if the desire to evaluate newly the film medium 
was best symbolized by the repeated presence night after night 
in Bombay of a gentleman who is one of Indian’s most per- 
ceptive critics of the arts and writer for “The Times of India” 
under the name of “Adib”. His concern with the cinema, and 
the Indian cinema in particular, is that the dynamics of this 
medium should be understood and used to the fullest extent. 
Analysis of all aspects of the cinema is the essence of all Film 
Appreciation. 


Appreciation of the cinematic potential was reflected in the 
New Delhi reaction to my talk “Art in Cinema” given under the 
sponsorship of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. The films illustrat- 
ing this subject were T'he Idea, The Drama of Christ and Time 
in the Sun. These very different types of film reflective as each 
is of the influence of the graphic arts, are taken for granted in 
the West. But in New, Delhi they opened up new vistas 
as expressed by the Delhi film critic of “The Times of India”, 
who said: “Delhi audiences had their first glimpse of ‘art films’, 
anew development in the cinema which may one day revolu- 
tionise the movie and art worlds”. 


This lecture led to my being invited to speak at several art 
museums. It was apparently accepted that the cinema was 
not simply divided into commercial entertaiment films on the 
one side and strictly educational films on the other; but that 
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there is a third category of films: those which are works of art 


capable, as any other work of art, of the highest degree of 
expressiveness. 


The outcome of the Calcutta seminar was very concrete. 
A group of people long interested in promoting better films 
decided to reinstate the Calcutta Film Society, which was active 


from 1947 to 1952. Professor N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor 
of Calcutta University presided. 


A significant comment on the changing attitude towards 


the film was the request of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, for a seminar on films. 


Where there is such a Tesponse to discussion of cinema 
and an interest in films which are not in accord with the con- 
ventional entertainment film, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there is a growing public of a higher and more cultural charac- 


ter. The success of the Bengali film, Pather Panchali, is also 
indicative of this trend, 


s Te Educational Value 
of Specific Films 


As my lectures branched out to audiences directly concerned 
with education I realised that it was going to be difficult to draw 
my listeners into verbal discussion. 


I have observed in other countries, for example, England 
and France, that people are very reluctant to express their 
opinions about the cinema unless they have belonged to a Film 
Society or a Cine Club long enough to feel familiar with the 
subject of films. I tried twice in New Delhi to pry discussion 
from my student listeners, but without success. So it became 
clear that here, where Audio-Visual work is in its pioneer stage, 
some other method had to be devised. 


But at first I could not think of a suitable method. How- 
ever, at the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad, where I could 
sense that the trainee teachers were very responsive to the films, 
it suddenly struck me that if I asked the students to write their 
opinions of each film I could thereby find out how they viewed 
the films, and also, possibly, what they thought were the uses 
for a particular film. 


I hope my readers will now forgive me if I proceed to quote 
many people's reactions to certain films; indeed if I allow my 
listeners to dissect a selection of films from the point of view.of 
their educational value. 
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It seems to me very important that the opinions of teachers 
and students are recorded so that those who lay down the policy 
as to the type of films to be sent to various educational institu- 
tions have a guide as tothe kind of films which make an 
appeal and from which the people on the spot derive some edu- 
cational benefits, or find ideas which are of a stimulating nature. 


Let me first take the case of a simple film, the silent picture 
Nanook of the North, which stands as a milestone in film history, 
being the first documentary feature film to me made about the 
life of remote people—the Eskimos of Northern Canada. This 
film has been acquired by the Ministry of Education. 


The extract which I showed portrays a family—father, 
mother and three children—building their house of snow, the 
so-called igloo. While the parents work, the children play. 


This extract was shown at Banaras Hindu University, the 
Teacher’s Training College of Calcutta University and the Social 
Education Organisers’ Training Centre at Allahabad. 


A Research Scholar at Banaras Hindu University said : “It 
took me to the land of the Eskimos. I enjoyed it. (I forgot 
the cold !)” A Medical student at the same institution express- ` 
ed the view: “The film was quite suitable for teaching Geo- 
graphy. The students can see how the Eskimos built up their 


igloo. But the film could not explain the excessive cold which 
is felt in the Arctic regions.” 


A third student. commented : “Films like Nanook of the 
North can be taken in India showing life of the Nagas of Assam 
or Sherpas of the Himalayas. This will portray the daily life of 
those people whom the people of the plains do not know.” 
Still another student thought “Nanook of the North could, I am 
confident, be successfully used in the line of education, especially 


in the new Primary schools that have been established in our 
country under the first Five Year Plan,” 


Three students of the Teachers’ Training College of 
Calcutta University gave their collective reaction that “the film 


>ya 
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Nunool; of the North is highly expressive. It states that life is a 
continuous adjustment with the external environment.” 


It is instructive to contrast these opinions of urban students 
with those of trainee teachers at Allahabad’s Agricultural Insti- 
tute who reacted to Nanook of the North from the point of view 
of its use in villages. 


One teacher said: “It no doubt gives an idea of the hard- 
ships of the Eskimos and inspires us to harder work. It no 
doubt inspires us to stand on our own legs, but it will produce 
no effect upon the villagers unless its aim is fully explained.” 


Another teacher elaborated on how this film should be pre- 
sented to a village audience. “Ifa short history is given at the 
beginning, it will be more interesting. Most parts of India are 
not familiar with this life. Village people will learn that they 
can overcome any difficulty if they work as hard as Eskimos. 
Only Himalayan tribes are experiencing this. This film is 
scientific and real......... and will give an idea of hard work and 
success.” 


A third teacher listed three points essential toa village 
audience’s understanding of Nanook of the North: (a) A brief 
introduction on the life of the Eskimos (b) a statement or map, 
as to the geographical position of the Eskimos, and (c) that the 
educational aspect of the film should be emphasised. 


Let me now record some opinions regarding a very different 
type of film which has been acquired by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. This is the Czechoslovakian cartoon film, The Trees and 
the Wind, which presents its instructional theme of the dangers 


of erosion in an entertaining manner. 


Due to the fact that the commentary of this filmis in the 
Czech language the audiences to whom I showed it had to de- 
pend on the expressiveness of the images in order to follow the 
film. It should perhaps be pointed out that since cinema is a 
pictorial means of expression, a good film should not have to 
depend primarily on words to convey its meaning. 
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Trees and the Wind was presented at the University of 
Patna, Calcutta University and to an audience of some three 
thousand students and townspeople at the town of Gaya in 
Bihar. In each case the audience were asked if they had any 
difficulty in following the film. They all expressed the view that 
they could follow it with ease. 


The students of the Sixth Year of the Education Depart- 
ment of Calcutta University expressed the collective opinion that 
Trees and the Wind brings instruction and freshness in mind.” 
A girl student in Calcutta University’s Basic Training College 
found it “a very pleasant film, not because it is coloured, but its 
soothing colour along with its beautiful music and rhythm is 
attractive..... It has got its special educative value for children.” 


The music to which the student draws attention is Czech 


folk music and there is also a song sung by children. 


Another Calcutta student felt that the film 
of the difficult problems—the Ec 
interesting manner,” 


“deals with one 
ological problem—in a very 


In Bihar, where there is an erosion problem, the reactions to 
The Trees and the Wind became more concrete as shown by the 
opinions of two University of Patna students. One found the 
film “very graphic anda Vivid illustration, Will prove useful 
to educate people about afforestation”. The other con- 
cluded that it was a fine educational picture. A real good 
picture for India, where people have scanty knowledge of these 


things. Itis good for the elders as well as the kids and the 
farmers as well as the rustic children.” 


The Trees and the Wind was appreciated by every audience 
to which it was shown on account of its blending of entertain- 
ment with instruction. But despite its Czech commentary, it 
called forth what can be described as great enthusiasm in Gaya, 
which is in an area of Bihar where there is a reafforestation pro- 
gramme. It was greeted with an outburst of applause. The 
audience which saw the film in Gaya was not a sophistocated one 
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and it is highly doubtful if any one had ever before seen a 
cartoon film. Let. me quote some of the opinions I collected 
there. 


One student of Gaya College wrote of Trees and the 
Wind: “It is very useful for children and illiterates. The things 
are put in such a nice way that they become very interesting, 
for example, the trees and clouds have been given the shape 
of human beings, so it is very easy to understand. In this 
picture they easily understand what is the use of trees, how the 
rain falls, why and what are the benefits and what are the 
troubles if the rain does not fall. Similarly, if these things 
are taught in their class by their teachers, they may not follow 
them easily. But through this kind of picture they understand 
easily and will not forget easily.” 


A Geography student thought that the film expressed “love 
towards all the different forms of life, especially plant life. 
Man’s growth is possible in the luxuriance of Nature, and not 
in his attempt to destroy it.” 


Another student said: “It gave a very good education 
to the masses for the preservation of the forests in this country. 
Our forests are being cut down indiscriminately, and hence we | 
are suffering from droughts and floods. The film gave the 
vivid reasons for preserving them. Hence, more such films 
should be produced.” 


This view was reiterated by -another student, who. said: 
“Though the language was not understandable, it was prepared in 
such a grand and magnificent manner that. it was understood 
by almost all. My personal opinion is that this film is of a 
really unique type. I have never seen anything like 
it in my whole life. Iwish that this type of film should be 


prepared in great numbers.” 


In the case of the Gaya audience, the only films which had 
been previously shown were Hindi feature films, and some 
people had not attended the showing of these films. In view 
of the fact that taste in films had not crystalized, the reaction 
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of the Gaya audience is most interesting to study. The 
comments indicate an exceptional receptivity and attention to 
detail. 


The main film shown at Gaya was Time in the Sun, based 
on Eisenstein’s unfinished film on “The Living History of Mexi- 
co”. This film which is regarded as a specialised or “art film” 
had never before been shown to my knowledge to an audience 
as unacquainted with film technique as at Gaya. Very few 


people had sufficient command of English to follow the com- 
mentary thoroughly. 


An undergraduate Student said of Time in the Sun that 
“by this film we learn about the civilisation of Mexico. We 
see the true picture of India when she was slave and also learn 
of the civilisation of the Mayas. Though the language of the 
film (the commentary being in English) is not suitable for 


Indian Students and audiences, still the teaching style of the 
film is too simple to describe.” 


A Hindi honours Student felt that “Mexican life was shown 
«+. The film is social ; 


a l; the true picture of society. The spirit 
of the people (Mexican Indians) and the evils of the Royal 


(Spanish Colonial) classes of society has been shown. Such 
films full of reality are desirable.” 


M et Student claimed he liked Time in the Sun best of 
e three films shown. He added, “I have never seen such a 


film before, But you should haye taken some more shots of 
bull-fighting and cock-fighting.” 


Still another student expressed the view: «This system 
of teaching History would be beneficial to the students. There 
is high thought in making such films. Through sich films an 
entire history can be understood easily and fully,” 


pine oe gave their collective reaction which indi- 
ie e : at they identified the Scenes of Mexico, the methods 
of work there and Mexican history with the Indian scene. 


Jao 
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They said “we knew from your film how Indians might be get- 
ing their life.” 


Subsequently I asked some of the students who visited me 
why they preferred a film like Time in the Sun to the Hindi 
feature films which they had seen. They said they felt a lack 
of “morality” in Hindi films. 


The third film shown at Gaya was the Italian fresco film, 
The Drama of Christ, in which the images are taken directly 
from the 13th century paintings of the Italian artist Giotto. 
This film which made a marked appeal to audiences familiar 
with the arts, for example, members of the Sangect Natak 
Akademi and also film technicians in Bombay and Calcutta, 
drew forth mixed reactions in Gaya. 


One student expressed the view that The Drama of Christ 
is not fit for all the people and students, because if they do not 
know the life of that person, they cannot follow even a part 
of the film ...Because this picture willbe understood only by 
a few persons, there is not much use of producing and show- 
ing this type of film. Such pictures are not educative but only 
religious.” 


Another person, a B. A. Honour’s student, found it “a bit 
difficult to understand clearly”; while someone in the Depart- 
ment of Geography said “the effect is too much and some- 
times so mechanical and puppet-like as to make the whole pre- 
sentation ridiculous.” 


Against these adverse reactions were such opinions as “‘this 


learn about their forefathers”, Or, the view off K 
who said : “The painting is so fine that it leas 
ideas contained in it. This method of pl h 


of great people before the general public is ¥a 
|€ 


But it is fair to say that this film makes t§;strongest appe 
to the more sophisticated groups. Thus a sdgond-year studgn 
in Mining and Engineering at Banaras Hindu Ù piversity foh 

Row. u, V.S <a > 
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that it “stamped in me the idea of how great pains have been 
taken by artists through all these centuries to’ establish an 


eternal language to express their highly motivated ideas and 
emotions.” 


The light and engaging silhouette film, Papageno, was shown 
at the University of Patna. In this film the character of the 
Bird-catcher from Mozart’s opera, The M agic Flute, the woman, 
Papageno, as wellas birds and a snake, are cut out of black 
paper and animated against a decorative background of tropical 
trees and palms, this background being created by varying layers 
of white’ paper cut into the required forms and giving a shadowy 
impression of distance in different tones of gray. It can be 
classified as an experimental film. While it expresses no direct- 
ly educational implications, its style is one which is adaptable 


to the presentation of Indian myths. 


The songs sung in it are 
in German. i 


Let me quote the reactions of some of the students to ms 
imaginative interpretation of a scene from the classic opera The 


Magic Flute. One student found it appealing because “it shows 


us a world of affairs Consisting of love, despair and life again. 
Its music is also excellent.”” 


Another student found «this film really enjoyable. The 
Photography is particularly enjoyable. It is very artistic as 


well”. A third thought “the effect-d subtle mixture of music 
and fantasy”; while a fourth felt the music to be superb and 
the film 


“expressing the intimate feelings of man and woman”. 


Papageno was presented as o; 


subject of Film Appreciation. 
value. i] 


ne of the films illustrating the 
It has no direct instructional 


It will be noticed that the four films— 
The Trees and the Wind, Time in the Sun and The Drama of 
Christ—instruct only by implication. From the reactions ex- 
pressed it would appear that what can be called indirect ins- 
truction through the cinema has a Strong appeal here. 


Nanook of the North, 
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cerning lack of lightand water and the presence of rats in 
London’s slum houses. 


The second group included extracts from Joris Evens’ 
Zuyder Zee showing reclamation of land in Holland ; also this 
director’s film Spanish Earth dealing with agriculture during the 
Spanish Civil War ; an extract from the American news reel, 
March of Time, showing the late Mayor La Guardia fighting 
against the influence of racketeers and, lastly, Pere Lorentz’s 
Plow that Broke the Plain, an American documentary about 
erosion. ‘ 


In the case of these films, the makers had an instructional 
aim in producing them. In the first group the aim was to inform 
the public of how people work, for example, fishermen and 
industrial workers. In the second, the aim was to present the 
Problems of slum housing, land reclamation and soil erosion to 
the public. 


The extracts form part of the British Film Institute study 
film entitled Film and Reality, which } presents the social history 
and implications of the realist film and its development. The 
films shown come from Part IV which shows “realist film makers 
Tesponding to the spirit of the times and turning their attention 
to the life immediately around them..... ... They became pre- 
Occupied with its social problems, and in many countries the 
documentary film was used as an instrument of sociological 
€ducation and propaganda.” 

Despite the directly instructional aim of these films, the 
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audience of teacher trainees to whom I showed-them appeared 
to have no strong reactions to the subjects of fishing, industrial 
work or slum housing. For the most part they felt these films 

“to be valueless in terms ofIndia. The only film extracts from 
this group of representative documentaries to evoke positive 
reactions were the Dutch film Zuyder Zee, dealing with land re- 
clamation ; Spanish Earth and the portrayal of erosion in the 
American film Plow that Broke the Plain. 


A teacher trainee from Bombay State said : “Reclamation 


of land is useful to people in coastal regions, Every film must 
be accompanied by a similar one of an Indian situation to be 
compared with it.” 


A teacher from Bihar said : “Land reclamation is very 
essential at least in my province which is attended by floods 


every year...... Such films should be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment and fully propagated.” 


I had frankly anticipated that there would be greater 
interest in the style of these films even if the subjects were not 
immediately related to Indian problems. 


The third category of films on which I collécted opinions 
as to their educational value and potential uses were extracts 
from feature films produced in the Soviet Union, Germany, 
‘France Italy and Japan. The five films selected for presentation 


to various educational institutions are very different in style and 
subjects. 


The Odessa Stairs sequence from Potemkin, Eisenstein’s 
master-piece of silent cinematography concerns the massacre 
of Odessa townspeople during the mutiny of the Battleship 
Potemkin in 1905. The film, and this sequence in particular, 
is widely studied both in regard to its remarkable technique 
and its powerful psychological effect. This extract was shown 
at the University of Delhi, Banaras Hindu university and the 


University of Patna. Potemkin has been acquired by the 
Ministry of Education. 
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A student of the Teachers’ Training College, Banaras Hindu 
University, was of the opinion that “such pictures are suitable 
for students of the military college. It can be shown only at 
the time of war, otherwise it creates bad feelings against a 
nation.” 


Another Banaras student considered it “helpful for teaching 
History. _ Event clearly exposed, Emotional.” From yet 
another student came the view : “Potemkin is a good example 
and we can make such films in India which will give us an idea 
about Sepoy Mutiny or Chittagong Armory Raid.” 


A fourth considered that “life of that time (Russia in 1905) 
was vividly described. Wonderful yet TRUE”. Other students 
at Banaras Hindu University were impressed by various aspects 
of Potemkin. But one said: “I dislike vigorously such 
terror,” 


__ At the University of Patna, where a Film Society has beso 
In Operation, some of the students stated their views of Potemkin 
in fuller terms. 


One student, whose reactions indicate the influence sound 
films and conditioning to studio settings have had upon Indian 
audiences, said: “Though silent many parts were quite touch- 
ing, as of the nurse who was guarding the perambulator. But 
the main thing that strikes is lack of organisation of sets. (The 
sequence shown from Potemkin was shot on location Cnet 
flight of steps in the town of Odessa). Lack of sound diminish- 
ed much of the dramatic aspect which could have been simply 
Wonderful had there been sound”. 


Another Patna student, who recorded only the most au 
Sory reactions to the other films shown, detailed his feelings 
about Potemkin by saying “the realistic touch, made superb 
by a laudable photographic technique, made me forget 
the reality of being seated in a meeting. The sight (of the 
massacre on the Odessa Stairs) brought a shiver over me. The 
Psychological reaction then current in me can hardly be com- 
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municated—it is just the ideas which would have been pro- 
duced in such a real situation—only the overt expressions were 
cu off.” 


This statement is extremely interesting because it was 
Fisenstein’s intention to affect and engage the emotions of the 
spectator in the exact manner described above. He aimed to 
influence the spectator in the direction of participation within 
the action on the screen. 


The opinion of another Patna student throws further light 
on the psychological effect of a film like Potemkin. He said 
Potemkin “truly represents the sentiments of the people and 
can easily touch the heart of the people and move their senti- 


ments. Such films can easily help to educate the people for a 
cause.” 


Potemkin, produced as it was with the intention of creat- 
ing a psychological effect, is an outstanding example of the 
subject The Psychological Effects of the Film. 


In contrast to the impact of Potemkin, let me turn to the 
German film Kamaradeschaft, which is regarded in the West 
as an outstanding feature film of the realist school. Like 
Potemkin, Kamaradeshchaft was made with a purpose, that of 
making a plea for international cooperation. I showed it in 


various programmes to a number of educational institutions but 
still it only called forth.a few opinions, 


One student, a girl at Calcutta University commented that 
“the havoc scene (the mine disaster) is so perplexing that it tells 
upon the nerves. The shrill sound is disturbing.” 


Another opinion—the collective view of three girls at Cal- 
cutta University—was: “The German film shown to us has an 
idea of world brotherhood. It has a social outlook. This 
social outlook must be enriched by showing this kind of 
film.” 
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Though I am unable to draw definite conclusions as to why 
Kamaradeschaft called forth relatively few reactions, it is I think 
worth drawing attention to the unexpected fact that this film, | 
portraying as it does the actions and reactions of French and 
German men during a mine disaster, did not stir the male 
members of the audiences who witnessed it. One possible ex- 


planation is that the life of miners is remote from the class of 


people who become university students and teachers in India 
ce of identification. Possibly, 


and, therefore, there is an absen 
too, the exactitude of G. W. Pabst’s realism is unappealing to 


Indian audiences. 


Now I would like to mention briefly some reactions to the 
French comedy, Le Million, of Rene Clair and the Italian film, 
Sunday in August. During my seminars in Bombay, New 
Delhi and Calcutta I noticed that the audiences entered into 


the spirit of these’ two films with a conspicious intimacy. It 


was as if the particular mode of French and Italian expression 
audiences ; in short, that 


is especially understood by Indian 
there is an emotional kinship in character between French, 
Italians and Indians. 


the integration of music in Le Million 
dents at the University of Patna 
One student drew the moral 


The humour and 
appealed to a number of stu: 


and at Banaras Hindu University 
from the film that “to purchase goods on credit is not desir- 


able”; while at Banaras Hindu University a member of the 
Teachers’ Training College commented that Le Million “may 
have adverse effect on boys”; but he did not explain in what 


way. 


The extract from Sunday in August, showing different 
classes of Italians having their Sunday lunch at the beach, call- 
ed forth only positive reactions such as “it has very clearly shown 
how. people enjoy holidays. Reflection of happy social life.” 
Another student observed: “It has a peculiar atmosphere which 


only Italians can define”. 
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Probably the most interesting and certainly the strongest 
reactions were elicited in relation to the Japanese film Children 
of Hiroshima, two extracts of which were shown at the Social 
` Education Organisers’ Training Centre at Allahabad, Banaras 


Hindu University, the University of Patna and one of my two 
lectures at Calcutta University. 


The first extract shows a young teacher from a family of 
Hiroshima returning to the town to place flowers on the grave 
of her parents. She then recalls the bombing of the town in 
which she herself survived. The second extract shows this 
young teacher finding one of her pupils who has survived, going 
to his home and finding that his sister was injured during the 
bombing and that this is the night of her wedding for which 
she has waited for five years. The first extract portrays the 
the bombing in a few powerful and poignant shots; the second 
extract is in a muted though moving key of realism. 


Let me first quote some of the opinions of the trainee 


teachers who looked at this film from their vantage point of 
films for villagers. 


One teacher was of the opinion that the first extract, that 


of the actual bombing, “would be very useful in eliminating 
the conflicts and differences of the Villagers ..... It would be 
interesting for them because it touched the hea 
of the second extract was “that it shows 
Japanese life, 

who can give sh 


rt.” His opinion 
the true picture of 
It shows that there are still kind hearted men 


elter, who can marry with those girls who have 
due to the unforeseen events, 


become physically defective. It 
has also painted the true picture of the love and affection of 
brother and sister.” 


Another teacher trainee exp 


e ressed the view that the first 
extract would give a good idea to the villagers that energy if not 


properly used will lead to ruin. He said : “the second part is 
more interesting and to a certain extent it deals with Indian 
village life. It will also be useful for village worker......This 
will give a picture of how we can reconstruct our nation.” 
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At 
ain P ERPS Bombay State was of the opinion that “this 
ae p S tt at civilisation and advancement of knowledge 
E eh ucation has taught the mechanised minded class to 
ical value, which is the major aspect of Indian culture.” 


An 

ea teacher from Bombay said: “This film will be 

rene it will also create a feeling of apathy towards the 

han. na nations like the U.S.A. who» acted so cruelly 
¢ wW i 

BA alking of peace. The reconstruction part of it is 


At . A 
ee ee from Bihar said: “It depicts how a school 
elp and participate in the home affairs of a parti- 


cu i 
lar family and marriage.” 


A 

sion Sat ie S ENE said : “It leaves a deep impres- 
destnigdon: 4 of the audience, because it shows how much 
As the pietur emendous loss of lifeand material war brings. 
and A ara PA children and as it shows the exact places 
war make one st the film touches the heart...---The horrors of 
In peace, bec: rongly against war and strengthens one’s belief 

> ause only peace can bring prosperity.” 


A 
family ae Eom Madhya Pradesh observed : “The Japanese 
brotherly and si culture are akin to Indian family life. The 
India,” nd sisterly feelings are simply the ‘same as those in 
film were impressed 
turned their thoughts 
u University student 
Khruschey and 
t to talk of war 


Dy ene all the students who saw this 

teins aay observations emphasise how it 

expressed os peace, One Banaras Hind 

Bulganin P e thought : «J wish Ike, Dulles, 

and peac ay Ake it (the film) before they mee 
e. Its impact is very great.” 

de the comment 


As 
econd-year student of Engineering ma 
e filmed for the 


that “Indi 
S E 
Behe dian historical events could similarly b 
of the illiterate masses.” 
o the fact that 


Itis 
perhaps worth drawing attention t 
character is 


OL + 
Children of Hi 5 à $ S 
f Hiroshima is a filmin which every 
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acted with extreme simplicity and restraint. Itis perhaps per- 
missible to draw the conclusion, that it is this style of restraint 
which makes the film so effective. 


While collecting opinions on the specific films which. were 
shown, a number of people volunteered general statements, 
some of which I will quote. 


A member of the College of Mining and Metallurgy at 
Banaras Hindu University wrote : “In my opinion each one of 
these films gives the proper idea of the subject in the most 
beautiful manner...... We Indians will certainly try to march 


with the other countries and I hope our achievement in this 
respect will come very soon.” 


A member of the Teachers’ Training College said: “All 
these films have educational value and are highly impressive. 
Asa teacher I strongly recommend the distribution of these 
films, because of the educative value. Boys will be interested 
and their knowledge widened.” 


A Calcutta student commented: “Our pictures are far 
from the actual life of our country. Our films are meant for 
the entertainment of those who only like to have an escape from 
the real state of things. Will the government like the 


oe life pictured as was done in the German film (Kamarades- 
chaft) shown here? Many such accidents took place in India 
in recent years. 


Perhaps the profit making motive is at the root 
of the worthlessness of our films.” 


A Banaras Hindu University student said: “In general I 
would like Indian pictures to keep music well enmeshed with the 


flow of the story. Songs should not check the momentum of 
the story.” 


A member of Calcutta University’s Teachers’ Training 
College, felt “that if some films based on the style depicted. in 
your films are adopted then I think it will be an immense help 
to the children and also to the teachers.” 
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From the reactions expressed above it would appear as if 
the films which evoke the most interest are those where the edu- 
cational aspect of a message is implied in an artistic manner 
rather than being expressed in a very direct way. For example, 
the appreciation of the cartoon Trees and the Wind, was 
much greater than that expressed for the more direct though 
abstract method employed in the British Documentary Films. 
It also seems to be evident that the realism of the Japanese film 
Children of Hiroshima is more effective with an Indian audience 
than the meticulous realism of the German film Kamaradeschaft, 
While both these films portray great disasters which destroy 
innocent people, it is the Japanese film which arouses strong 
emotional responses. 


It would also seem that Indian spectators are more likely « 
to be impressed and learn from films where individuals with 
whom they can identify themselves are placed in the foreground 
of the action than from films where the presentation of the sub- 
ject is impersonal. If the opinions which I collected are carefully 
studied there is much evidence that Indian audiences learn 
through the heart and that they look to find ideals expressed in 


terms of cinema. 


eee with 
Children and Villagers 


When I first arrived in New Delhi I was asked to speak at 
the Modern School, the subject being “Films Suitable for 
Children”. As Tam not an expert on children’s films, I was a 
little non-plussed by this request. However, since I had consi- 
derable material on this subject from Mary Field, the Director 
of the British Children’s Film Foundation, I prepared a talk 
which summarized some of the important findings in regard to 


children’s reactions to cinema. I presumed that the talk was to 
be given to the faculty. 


The gist of the talk was : 


First, that children are very critical and that frequently 
they do not like those films which film producers assume will 
be popular with children, 


Second, that when films are made especially for children 
then they must be produced with exactitude or the children will 
dismiss them as “silly pictures.” 


Third, that children want to see Certain types of characters 
on the screen such as young and efficient adults or else old 
people who are worthy of respect. They are almost receptive 
to the activities and adventures of children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen with whom they can identify themselves. 


Fourth, that children like to see animals in films and that 
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they appreciate stories with interesting backgrounds. That they 
also appear to respond to films with good music and those which 
are made with artistic and technical perfection. 


Fifth, that in one test made with the same film it was deter- 
mined that the reactions of children to the same scene were 
exactly alike in London, Calcutta and Melbourne ; this last fact 
indicating that a well made children’s film from any country will 
be appreciated by children all over the world. 


I cited several films which I thought would be of interest to 
older children. These included two biographical films, The Life 
of Emile Zola and Dr. Pasteur; also the Hungarian Nature film 
Kingdom of the Waters. I proposed to show two films which 
would probably appeal to children. These were Charlie Chaplin’s 
silent comedy, The Immigrant, and a coloured Czechoslovakian 
cartoon, The Trees and the Wind, which I obtained from the 
Ministry of Education, 


But when I arrived at the Modern School in New Delhi I 
Teceived a shock. My talk was intended for the pupils—boys 
and girls ranging in age from eleven to sixteen! It was obvious 
that if I attempted to give my prepared talk the children were 
likely to be bored to death. So I decided to forget all about 
my script as fast as I could and rely upon experiment and im- 
Provisation. 


I decided to sit down and haye, as it were, a chat with the 
audience. I started by saying that anyone who did not under- 
Stand anything I said should interrupt and ask me to explain 
things better. The three ideas I wanted to get across to the 
children were these : 


First, that good films generally tell their story, whatever the 
Subject, through the liveliness of the images. 


Second, that there isa movement afoot today to produce 
films Specially for children. I told them about the productions 
Of the Children’s Film Foundation in England and gave them 
details of some of the six feature films produced each year, and 
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about some of the shorts and travel films which are also pro- 
duced. Iselected those films of the most universal theme ; for 
example, the feature film Skid Kids, which tells the story of 
London children on the track of bicycle thieves who haunt their 
bicycle dirt track; also about Kekec, an adaptation of a 
Yugoslav folk tale about a brave boy who overcomes a savage 
hunter. Of short films I mentioned Mardi and the Monkey, an 
Indonesian story of a little boy who has a pet monkey. Of films 
in the course of production I mentioned The Secret Forest, a 
detective story set against the background of the excavation of a 
Viking ship on the East Anglian Coast in England. 


Third, I related how the French have developed Children’s 
Cine Clubs, notably in the towns of Bordeaux, Lille and Cler- 
mont-Ferrond ; while in England children’s Film Societies, and 


Film Appreciation as an activity of Youth Clubs, are now a 
fairly general idea. 


I found that the children were attentive and interested by 
these points, which I tried to put to them in a simple but lively 
manner. I carefully avoided “talking down” to the children. 
Then I showed them Charlie Chaplin’s film, The Immigrant. 


The reactions to this film were very positive. There was a 
great deal of laughter and it was evident that the humour of 
Chaplin was universal. 


After the showing of Zhe Immigrant, which lasted nearly 
half an hour, I asked the children if they thought it would be 
fun to havea Film Society in their school where films like 
Chaplin’s could be shown and discussed. There was enthusiasm 
for such an idea, particularly from a group of girls who were 
sitting in the front and were noticeably forthcoming in expressing 
their views. 


I next explained that I was going to show a film where they 
would not be able to follow the commentary because it was in 
Czech. I wanted them to see if they could nevertheless under- 
stand what the film, The Trees and the Wind, was all about. 
They must watch the images carefully. The idea of trying to 
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detect the story by way of the images appeared to appeal to the 
children. Perhaps it afforded them the same stimulus as a com- 
petition, or a guessing game. 


The Trees and the Wind, withits instructional theme of 
erosion if trees are cut down indiscriminately, has two of the 
elements which are considered desirable in films for children— 
child characters with which the audience can identify themselves 
and also a collection of animals and birds. The climax in this 
film is that it is a group of children who replant the trees ina 
Teafforestation plan. 


It was clear that the film held the attention of the audience. 
After it was over I asked the audience if they had found it 
difficult to follow without understanding the words. They 
asserted “No.” I then asked them if they enjoyed learning some- 
thing from a film of this kind and they emphatically declared 
that they did. Iasked them if they thought the Chaplin film 

and the cartoon were enjoyable cinema. 


i The majority said they liked this type of film. A minority 
of boys—those in the area of sixteen years of age said they pre- 
ferred the films they saw in cinemas. The last question I asked 
was whether the children would like to see and discuss more 
films. There was a chorus of “Yes ! Yes” 


I concluded this film showing for the Modern School with 


the idea that if the children learned to criticise films while they 
were at school, then they would grow up to like oodi a 
left with the impression that these children had a good film 
sense and also that they were very eager to enter into any ea 
Cussion about films. 


g films to children in India 
moreover, it was to an 
ght to fifteen. This 

asked me to show 


My next experience in showin, 
was under quite different circumstances; 
international group of children aged from ei 
came about because Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
Some films at a children’s party she was giving for her two sons 
at the Prime Minister’s House. 
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We decided that the programme of films should last about 
an hour. The films selected were the igloo building extract 
from Nanook of the North, Charlie Chaplin’s The Immigrant, 
again the Czechoslovak cartoon, The Trees. and the W ind, and 
finally, the sequence. of the Battle on the Ice from Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s historical film, Alexander Nevsky. This selection of | 
films covered a documentary film and a comedy, both silent; an 
instructional film and a famous historical film full of action, 
both films having exceptionally good musical scores. 


Inthe case of Mrs. Gandhi’s children’s party I gave no 
introductory talk about films. Isat on the floor in front of 
the children and merely introduced the films as to where they 
were produced and who made them. 


The film Nanook of the North has several captions concern- 
ing the building of the igloo by the Eskimo family. I put it up 
to the children—roughly half of them Indian and the remainder 
from Asia, Africa, Europe and the Americas—whether or not 
the captions should be read out. The children decided that the 
captions should be read “for the sake of those who can’t read”. 


The attention of all the children was held by Nanook of the 
North irrespective of their national origin. Iasked if anyone 


could tell me who the people were whose life was shown on the 
screen. There was a chorus of “Eskimos.” 


We then had the Chaplin film and again the captions were 
read out. Before The Immigrant was shown I asked how many 


of the children had seen a Chaplin film before and a number of 
children shot up their hands. There was anticipation at the 
name of Chaplin. The reactions to the film were virtually 
identical to those at the Modern School. 


We then came to The Trees and the Wind, which I ex- 
plained was an entertaining way of learning something. But 
the children must tell me what the subject was. Since none of 
them understood Czech they were told to watch the images 
very closely. It was evident that this cartoon held the children’s 
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interest and it delighted them that they were able to follow it 
without words. 


Having seen these three films the children were asked which 
of the films they enjoyed most. The choice was done by a show 
of hands and the majority liked The Immigrant the best of the 
three. Asin the case of the children at the Modern School, 
the children at the Prime Minister’s House were lively and will- 
ing to express their opinions. 


I asked them if they would like to see another film, a 
different type of film—an historical film, Alexander Nevsky, 
which had a battle scene init. There was much eagerness to 
see the film and so it was screened. 


While Alexander Nevsky was reputed to have been popular 
with Russian youth it is in no sense a film designed for children. 
The extract shown is a famous example of cinematic art especial- 
ly in respect to audio-visual effects. According to Mary Field 
of the Children’s Film Foundation, “children are rightly very 
impatient of unnecessary dialogue.” Aleaander N evsky has the 
advantage of very little dialogue, particularly during the battle 
sequence. The copy which was shown had the dialogue dubbed 
in English. 


The moment the first shots—highly dramatic as they are 1n 
composition—flashed on the screen, it was evident that the film 
gripped the attention of the children. During the battle scene 
there is some swashbuckling humour and this drew forth spon- 
taneous laughter and delight. The instant the film was over 
some of the children clamoured. for it to be shown again. This 
was impossible for time was running short. 


» I took a vote as to which film the children liked the best— 
Chaplin’s The Immigrant or Eisenstein’s Alexander Nevsky. 
The vote by show of hands was overwhelmingly in favour of 
Eisenstein’s film. I found this.a very interesting comment on 
the cinematic taste and sense of children for it must be said that 
in choosing Aleaander Nevsky they favoured a film of the highest 
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cinematic quality ; in fact, a major example of film art produced 
by a man of great intellectual breadth who approached the film 
medium from the point of view of its being the most dynamic 
art form of the 20th century. 


In view of my experiences related above I will quote from 
an article by Mary Field, who says: “Children appreciate having 
interesting backgrounds to their films and will absorb any 
amount of knowledge, geographical and technical, without being 
aware of it if the film is set in a foreign country or in an air- 
craft works or on a canal or in some similar situation.” 


Another experiment in connection with my work for the 
Ministry of Education is worthy of mention. This was the 
showing of films toa group of illiterate villagers at Jamia Millia 
near Delhi. A psychologist, attached to the Audio-Visual Sec- 
tion went with me, and our purpose was to discover the re- 
actions to outstanding films. The people assembled were typical 
of any Indian village and represented all possible professions— 
barbers, cultivators, buniyas, grass-cutters, bullockcart-drivers, 
labourers, masons, shepherds, potters, washermen, weavers, 
milkmen, cattlemen, etc. There were fifty-one men and fourteen 
women and children. The children were under twelve years of 
age and the men and women over thirty. The only group not 
represented were teen-agers. Twenty-seven of the audience had 


never before seen a filmshow while, except fora few school 
children, all were illiterate. 


The first film which was screened was Chaplin’s The 
Immigrant. Let me record the report which was made of the 
behaviour. The audience participated and reacted well, es- 
pecially the children who laughed all through the film except 
ona few occasions, for example, where the widow was being 
consoled. The laughter rose to a greater pitch on more than 
eighteen occasions during the course of the film. The women’s 
identification shifted quickly from a pleasant to unpleasant 
mood. Expressions of sympathy and pity were heard during 
the scene of the widow being consoled. The Teactions towards 
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eating hot food in the restaurant were also very quick and 
rather sympathetic, although the children enjoyed it. They also 
laughed at the scene where people are trapped behind a rope. 
Some of the card players in the audience identified themselves 
very quickly with Chaplin when he shuffled cards. Remarks 
like “card-cheater” were heard from some and this led to a 


whispering campaign. 


It should perhaps be mentioned that the film was not intro- 
duced and that the captions were not read out. Thus, all the 
reactions were wholly in terms of the images on the screen. 
The film was discussed with the audience in groups of four or 
five at the end of the screening. Everybody liked the film 
except afew old men who did not approve of the “sex” and 
“quarreling” scenes, The sequences people singled out as those 
they liked best were the beating of a manin a restaurant ; 
catching fish ; tying the immigrants up with rope, and one boy 
remarked that he liked “the man and the woman”. The children 
made no reference to sex, which is a minor theme in the film. 


We had no pre-conceived idea as to which film to show 
following The Immigrant. With these reactions to go on, it 
was decided to show an opposite type of film—Eisenstein’s 
Potemkin. The reactions to this film were highly emotional and 
the gist of the opinions was “that it hurt the heart”. The third 
film shown was Lotte Reiniger’s Papageno and the aspect 
most liked about this film was Mozart’s music. This reaction 
would indicate a remarkable musical taste considering that this 
music represents the highest development of European classical 
music. The final film was the Cream Separator sequence from 
Eisenstein’s General Line, a scene which shows peasants watch- 
ing as to whether or not the separator will work and thus make 
casier the processing of butter. The only reaction to alls film 
was “we think the old way of processing butter best. 
would indicate that Indian villagers have to be carefully prepare: 


for films advocating mechanization. 


Kom Met 


Tt is evident that the cinema is a powerful educational force 
in India and that people of all classes are responsive to what 
they see on the screen. From the opinions expressed by teachers 
and students it appears that the character of the films which I 
screened and discussed for their educational value were viewed 


from the point of view of adapting their mode of presentation 
to Indian themes. 


On the basis of my experience I would recommend that 
much might be gained if the teachers, trainee teachers and 
students of various educational institutions could meet with both 
the commercial producers of entertainment films and with the 
directors of the Films Division and voice their opinions of a 
selection of Indian films in the same manner as opinions were 
voiced in regard to the films discussed above, 


During my work I encountered some complaints. One came 
from an educational institution requiring films to show in 
villages. The director of this institution was much concerned 
because he had been sent thirty-four films with which to carry 
on work in villages, but twenty-eight of these films had English 
commentaries and were, therefore, useless. At another institu- 
tion the enthusiastic director of Audio-Visual work complained 
that he wrote to Delhi in November requesting films which he 
could use in January, but by the third week of January his letter 
had not been answered. Many people told me of their difficul- 
ties in obtaining films and, at one of the universities at which I 
spoke, a Lecturer in Geography begged me to put him in touch 
with anyone anywhere who could assist him by supplying films 
for teaching. 
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Everywhere I spoke I had the impressiGt “that there. was a 
tremendous enthusiasm for films and for u the 
tion. All of my lectures were crowded. I cams 
that I have never before encountered an intere 
parable to that in India today. For this reason™thi a 
urgent need to use every suitable film to the uttermost and also 
to build up carefully planned programmes with appeal to different 
groups. It would also be helpful to enlist the cooperation of a 
number of people engaged in various branches of cinematogra- 
phy—direction, script writingand camerawork—those, in short, 
who are working on the production of feature films and docu- 
mentaries and invite these technicians to visit different towns in 
India to spread knowledge of cinema and, in return, for them to 
learn at first hand what different sections of the public desire in 
the way of entertainment and educational films. 


India today has the third largest film industry in the world ; 
It also has excellent technicians and talented artists. But its 
production would appear to lack sufficient diversity and it is 
almost certain that at the moment the marked idealism and pro- 
gressive thinking of a great number of India’s youth finds little 
satisfaction through the incomparably powerful medium of com- 


munication, the cinema. 

Let me close by quoting from an article by Jean S. Bhow- 
nagary, “Today, in India, we are fighting a tremendous war— 
war against disease and famine and poverty, against ignorance 
and apathy, against irresponsibility and neglect. There are certain 
ideals we have accepted on paper-----.and these have to be kept 
alive in the old and brought anew to the young--.--- There can 
be no concept of planning without the concept of participation.” 
vident that there are many people eager to 
d—even if shyness makes it 
In view of this, let every 
cipate in fashioning 


It is more than e 
express their opinion when aske 
easier for them to do it in writing. 
eager audience that can be found parti 
through their views, the types of film to be produced for direct 
and indirect education in India and also for the world. Thus, the 
cinema may not only be a great educational force in India, but 
also the Indian cinema an educational force throughout the world, 


